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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
WILLIAM CROUCH AND HIS TIMES. 
Concluded from page 707. 


From another prison in London, Josiah 
Coale, who died at the ake of thirty-five, ex- 
horted his friends to constancy. “Though 
great sufferings attend us,” he writes, “‘ yet 
my heart, praised be the Lord, is nut troubled, 
neither hath fear seized me, because I see the 
intent of the Lord in it.” With what force 
must such words as these, written by those 
who were themselves the victims of persecu- 
tion, have come home to the hearts of their 
fellow-believers! It is not improbable that 
some of these captives exerted even a greater 

wer for good from their gaols than when at 
iberty. For no prison walls can wholly con- 
fine within their bounds the influence of a 
man whose spirit is indwelt by the Spirit of 
God, in whom all his springs are. His 

“ . . . heart is at the secret source 

Of every precious thing ;” 

and no human hand nor Satanic power can 
cut off the — of the Water of Life 
from the soul of the submissive and confiding 
children of God, nor hinder—should such be 
His will—their cup from overflowing for the 
invigoration of others. 

hen the severity of the Plague confirmed 
the captains of vessels in their resolution to 
refuse to carry their innocent fellow-country- 
men to banishment, an embargo was laid up- 
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on all merchantmen, forbidding them to go 


down the Thames unless a pass had been 
granted them by the Admiral; and this pass 
was withheld from all captains bound for the 
West Indies unless they consented to convey 
some Quakersthither. But even this shame- 
ful scheme was unsuccessful until the sheriffs 
had the satisfaction of finding a man suited 
to their purpose in a Captain Fudge—* Lying 
Fudge” was his nick-name—who told them 
that he “ would not stick to transport his near- 
est relations.” So good an opening must be 
made the most of; and no fewer than fifty- 
five prisoners were taken from Newgate, where 
they had been confined for some thirteen 
months, and carried in a barge to the Black 
Eagle, which lay at anchor at Bugby’s Hole, 
a little below Greenwich. When they reached 
the ship the captain was absent, and the sea- 
men said they would give no help whatever 
in forcing the prisoners on board, although 
told, with high words, that the captives were 
the King’s goods. So the officers and turnke 

had to take all but four of the prisoners bac 

to Newgate until a fortnight later, when, ec- 
companied by soldiers from the Tower, they 
placed thirty-seven men and eighteen women 
on board; one of the latter was a widow, who 
left two children behind her. The men were 
so crowded together between the decks that 
they could not stand upright; and the cap- 
tain, being arrested for debt, they were de- 
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tained so long in the river that they did not 
reach the Land’s End until seven months had 
elapsed. No wonder that when, in this inter- 
val, the Plague broke out in the ship, it 
should carry off twenty-seven of the prisoners. 
The sailors left the vessel, and a second crew, 
ressed for the service, followed a like course. 
hen, with her third crew, the Black Eagle 
at last reached the Land’s End, she was seized 
by a Dutch privateer, and taken to North 
Holland. 

From Amsterdam one of the prisoners, 
Lawrence Fullove, wrote a letter (a copy of 
which came into William Crouch’s hands) to 
his uncle, Amos Stoddart, to whom allusion 
has already been made: 

**Uncle Amos! My endeared love to thee, 
in the truth which changeth not. . . Most 
true it is there is no god like to our God, who 
is come nigh unto us in a needful time, and 
is present in us to refresh and warm our 
hearis. . . . . The heavenly is far ex- 
ceeding in glory the fading earthly; I know 
thou art satisfied with thy purchase, and so 
amI! . . . for Ihave my end over all 
sufferings, so good is the Lord.” 

Then, after referring to a great storm, he 
adds : 

“We hovered to and again, endeavoring 
what we could for Holland, but the wind 
coming against us we concluded to put in to 
Norway, and sailed to Bergen, where we lay 
in the harbor about twenty days. Many came 
to see us, and to them that could understand 
English we gave books, insomuch that many 
being given out the raters of the place took 
notice of it, and sent orders that no more 
should be given. . . . . We were more 
than two weeks before we came to Holland, 
but were set at liberty out of the ship the next 
day after we came thither. . . . . Our 
usage, considering what men’s hands we were 
fallen into, was pretty well, and bedding we 
had to lie on, but left somewhat thin of 
clothes considering the time of the year; but 
we were generally preserved in health over 
all. . . . After a little while spent with 
Friends here, and that we are a little furnished 
with some necessary things, it is with us to 
return to England. . . . . The simpii- 
city of our hearts this day is known to the 
Lord alone; and in a measure of that life 
which is without guile, are enabled to do and 
suffer His will, who sanctifies and keeps clean 
the heart. . . . . So, with my love to 
Friends, I remain thy affectionate relation, 

LAWRENCE FULLOVE.” 

By one of Lawrence Fullove’s companions, 
Degory Marshall, William Crouch was in- 
formed that the Friends who resided at Am- 
sterdam hired a vessel to convey their English 
brethren to Middleburgh, whence they trav- 


veled on foot to Ostend unhindered by the 
magistrates. As the captain of this vessel got 
into difficulty, the Friends assured him that 
whatever he lost on their account should be 
made good to him. One of them, a German 
by birth, preferred remaining in Holland, but 
the others all returned in safety to their na- 
tive land. 

During the week in which these fifty-five 
Friends were placed on shipboard for banish- 
ment, tbe Plague caused the bill of mortality 
in London to amount to more than 3,000, and 
the number of deaths increased until in 
September they amounted to more than 7,000 
per week. Perhaps the Quaker historian, 
Gough, could hardly have given us a clearer 
idea of the extent of the sufferings frequently 
endured by some hundreds of his brethren 
than by his remark, that this terrible pesti- 
lence might be reckoned as “a merciful visi- 
tation to the faithful and conscientious priso- 
ners, in releasing them from a life worse than 
death in the filthy holes of Newgate.” Of 
the fifty-two Friends who were thus delivered 
from the hands of their persecutors, twenty- 
two were under sentence of transportation. 
Their cells thus emptied—not only damp and 
noisome now but also infected—were filled 
with fresh prisoners, even whilst the contagion 
was at its height. As was probably foreseen, ¥ 
some of these Friends also were victims of 
the Plague. 

The small number of Friends who were at 
liberty in London still kept their meetings 
open, although frequently disturbed by the 
entrance of soldiers. William Crouch was 
one day attending, according to his wont, the 
usual mid-week meeting at Peel Meeting- 
house, John street, where about sixteen 
Friends had congregated, when a company of 
soldiers entered. Although one of the wor- 
shippers was on his knees offering prayer, he 
was roughly laid hands on, and with his com- 
panions hurried away to the “‘ King’s Guard,” 
near Whitehall. The next morning, when in 
the yard under a guard of musketeers, they 
were told that if they would each pay forty ¥ 
shillings they might have their liberty. On 
their refusal to do this they were committed 
to the Gate-house Prison, Westminster, for 
three months. 

After an allusion to what he calls “the 
dreadful burning of the city,” William 
Crouch writes: “The Meeting-house called 
the Bull and Mouth being burnt down, and 
Friends having taken a part of a Great 
house without Bishopsgate, called Devonshire 
House, a meeting was there held. — 

My dwelling-house in Finch Lane being 
amongst others burned. I some time had my 
dwelling there in that part.” A sheriff of 
the city came one day on the pretence of seiz- 
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ing Devonshire House for the King, and, 
shutting the door, “ +et the broad arrow ” and 
fastened on a padlock. But the Friends were 
not to be thus withheld from their allegiance 
to the King of kings. They removed the 
padlock and assembled there as usual. 

In the midst of these troublous times, Wil- 
liam Crouch seems to have fully realized that 
“the name of the Lord is a strong tower.” 
In consequence of the Conventicle Act a con- 
victing warrant was issued against him. 
‘Sometimes, as he laid his head on his pillow, 
and thought it not unlikely that that might 
be the last night in which he should have a 
‘bed to lie on, he could but keenly feel the 
‘dangers to which his brethren and himself 
‘were liable—“ exposed,” to quote his own 
‘words—“ by law to be devoured by beasts of 
prey ; and neither our innocency nor our own 
lhouses could defend us, or preserve us from 
being ruined by unreasonable or wicked men.” 
It was much, when describing such a season, 
to be able to add, “But blessed be the 
Lord, all anxious care was taken from 
me, and I was not thoughtful nor over-care- 
‘ful what might befall on the morrow, but was 
resigned to the willof God. The remembrance 
of His tender love and compassion remains 
fresh upon my soul to this very day, and my 
spirit magnifie: Him, saying, He is the same 
that ever He was through all generations to 
all that love and fear Him.” 

William Crouch died at the age of eighty- 
four, in the year 1710,s0 we may believe that 
the latter part of his life had the blessing of 
outward as well as inward calm. Richard 
Claridge, who writes of living near him “in 
the country,” says that “His main concern 
was to witness Christ formed in his soul, the 
life of Jesus made manifest in his body, 
not resting in the beginning of regeneration, 
where too many content themselves ; ~— 
relying always upon the grace of God, and 
not upon any duties or performances of his 
own. For his desire was to be found in Christ, 
not having his own righteousness, which is of 
the law, but that which is through the faith 
of Christ. . . . That being risen with 
Christ, he might live as a fellow-citizen with 
the Saints and of the Household of God.” 
Richard Claridge also remarks that he “ never 
heard him speak diminutively of other men, 
nor in praise of himself. He loved all men; 
but especially those in whom he saw love to- 
wards God appearing; and of these they 
were nearer to or farther from him as he saw 
them more or less impressed with the image 
and superscription of Christ. That person 
was his neighbor that stood in need of help, 

and he in a capacity of helping him. He looked 
upon himself not so much as a proprietor as 
a steward.” 
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During the two years that preceded his 
death he suffered much physical pain, but 
bore it with the utmost patience. It was at 
a time when the severity of his sufferings 
were great that the keen stroke of the loss of 
his beloved wife—after a union of fifty years 
—befell him ; but he could say: “ Blessed 
be the name of the Lord.” Yet we cannot 
wonder that he bade his children not to de- 
sire his life, whilst he told them that, through 
age and weakness, he was now unable to 
serve Christ as he would wish, and had done 
his day’s work in his day. He outlived his 
wife only for nine months. 

Although William Crouch did not achieve 
such great things as some of his contempor- 
aries, yet what a power for good must such a 
life have been. or to each one of God’s 
own children comes the word, “ Thou art my 
servant, O Israel, in whom I will be glori- 
fied ;” in, the first freshness of the realization 
of a Saviour’s pardoning love, or in a renewed 
dedication of their all to Him, how often are 
their souls filled with the longing te do great 
things for His cause; and a blessed longing 
is this, if it does not make them forget the 
“ power of littles,” and hinder them from 
heeding the wisesaying, ‘‘ Do the next thing.””* 

Amidst all the good gifts which our God 
has bestowed to be used in His service we do 
not find the Future. 

“ Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build.” 

As Robert Browning writes, 

‘“ That low man seeks a little thing to do, 
Sees it, and does it: 
This high man with a great thing to pursue, 
Dies ere he knows it. 
That low man goes on adding one to one, 
His hundreds soon hit: 
This high man aiming at a million, 
Misses an unit.” 


Frances ANNE BuDGE. 





THE little I have seen of the world, and 
know of the history of mankind, teaches me 
to look upon the errors of others in sorrow, 
not in anger. When I take the history of one 
poor heart that has sinned and suffered, and 
represent to myself the struggles and tempta- 
tions it has passed through, the brief pulsa- 
tion of joy; the feverish inquietude of hope 
and fear; the pressure of want; the desertion 
of friends; the scorn of the world that has 
little charity; the desolation of the soul’s 
sanctuary, and threatening vices within— 
health gone—happiness gone—even hope, 
that remains the longest, gone, I would fain 
leave the erring soul of my fellowman with 
Him from whose hands it came.— Longfellow. 


* The free giving of the branches of our present 
estate to God is the readiest means to have the root 
increase for the future.”"—Zhomas Fuller. 
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THE FOUNDING OF THE CITY OF BURLING- 
TON, N. J. 


BY HENRY ARMITT BROWN. 
Continued from page 710. 


So much, then, for this government on pa- 
per. Where now are the men to put it into 
execution? They come from two different 
= of England. Amongst the creditors of 

llynge were five Friends who dwelt in 

orkshire. Persecutions had been very se- 
vere in that county, and York Castle at one 
time contained a large number of prominent 
Friends. Amongst these latter were five 
heads of. families who were glad to join the 
creditors of Byllynge in their new plan for 
settling West Jersey, and a company was 
speedily formed amongst them, which was 
known as the Yorkshire Company. It was 
thus that the names of Clayton, Ellis, Han- 
cock, Helmesley, Stacey and Wetherill first 
came to be transported into Jersey. Mean- 
time another company was forming in the 
vicinity of London. Men came from differ- 
ent parts of England to join its ranks. Wil- 
liam Peachey, fresh from his trial at Bristol, 
and under sentence of banishment as a con- 
vict for attending meetings; John Kinsey, of 
Hadham in Hertfordshire, himself a prisoner 
a few years before, and marked among these 
settlers of Burlington as the first to die; 
John Cripps, twelve days in a cell in New- 
gate for “ keeping his hat on in a bold, irrev- 
erent manner” when the Lord Mayor passed 
by into Guildhall; Thomas Ollive, familiar 
with the inside of Northampton Gaol; John 
Woolston, his companion in that prison, and 
Dr. Daniel Wills, tried for banishment for a 
third offence, and thrice in prison for holding 
meetings in his house. The last three were 
all men of note, and their joining the Lon- 
don Company had great influence on its his- 
tory. In the ittle town of Wellingborough, 
the home of Ollive, and near which the oth- 
ers dwelt, there was a Monthly Meeting. 
Here Dewsbury, in 1654, had converted 
many to the truth, and here he had been mob- 
bed and thrown in gaol. By the spring of 
1677 his disciples had become numerous in 
Northamptonshire, and nowhere, perhaps, 
had the propriety of going to America been 
more earnestly discussed ; “many who were 
valuable,” says an old account, “doubting, 
lest it should be deemed flying from persecu- 
tion.”” In the midst of this discussion he, 
who had converted so many in the place 
twelve years before, gathered the faithful 
about him and bade them go. “The Lord,” 
he said, “is about to plant the wilderness of 
America with a choice vine of noble seed, 
which shall grow and flourish.” Let His 
servants depart thither and they shall do 


well. “I see them, I see them, under thie 
blessing, arising into a prosperous and happy 
state.” And so it came about that many of 
that little band followed the lead of Thomas 
Ollive and Dr. Daniel Wills, and turned 
their faces toward London. The preparations 
are now made, and the time for departure is 
at hand. The two companies have appointed 
commissioners to govern them: Joseph 
Helmesley, Robert Stacey, William Emley 
and Thomas Foulke for the Yorkshire peo- 
ple; Thomas Ollive, Daniel Wills, John Pen- 
ford and Benjamin Scott for the London pur- 
chasers. They have secured a staunch ship, 
under the command of an experienced sea- 
man, and she is now lying ready in the 
Thames. With what feelings does this band 
of self-devoted exiles go on board! Does 
any one of the half million souls in the great 
metropolis notice the little company of Eng- 
lish yeomen, as laden with their scanty store 
of household stuff and leading their wives 
and children by the hand, they shake the 
dust of England from their feet and clamber 
on deck? Does any one foresee, as he looks 
with pride on the forest of masts and yard- 
arms that stretches from London Tower to 
London Bridge, that of all the ships that. 
move to and fro beneath him, or lie at anchor 
in the crowded Thames, but one shall be re- 
membered! It is not that big merchantman, 
fast to yonder wharf, discharging the rich 
cargo she has just brought from the Indies ; 
nor this gallant vessel that, as she swings 
with the tide, turns to him a hull scarred 
with many a Dutch or Spanish broadside ; 
nor yet the stately ship that, at this moment, 
comes slowly up, under full sail, from Graves- 
end. Long after these and they that sailed 
them shall have been forgotten, the happy 
citizen of a free commonwealth in a distant. 
land shall speak with affectionate remem- 
brance of the good ship “Kent” and “ Mas- 
ter Godfrey Marlow!” Obscure and unno- 
ticed, and perhaps on that account undis- 
turbed, all are at last on board. They have 
taken leave of their country; it remains only 
to say farewell to their King. It is a pleas- 
ant day in the opening summer, and London: 
is full of gaiety. The banquets at Whitehall 
have never been more brilliant, and the king, 
in spite of French victories and Popish plots 
and Quaker persecutions, is as gay as ever. 
What cares good natured Charles, or my lady 
of Cleveland, or his lordship of Buckingham 
if the public mind be full of discontent and 
the public coffers empty and the prestige of 
England be threatened both on sea and land? 
The weather is fine, the French gold still 
holds out, and the charms of Her Grace of 
Portsmouth are as fresh as ever. The bright 
sun and the pleasant air tempt His Majesty 
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upon the water, and he passes the afternoon 
floating in his barge. The Thames is full of 
shipping, for at this time London has no 
rival in commerce but Amsterdam, and the 
king amuses himself watching the vessels 
as they come to and fro. Suddenly the barge 
approaches a ship evidently about to sail. 
Something attracts the king, and draws him 
near. A group of men and women are on 
the deck, plain in appearance, sombre in 
-dress, quiet in demeanor. They are of the 
yeoman class chiefly, and the gay courtiers 
wonder what attracts the attention of the 
king. The two strangely different vessels 
come together, and for a moment those two 
widely separated companies are face to face. 
‘Charles, with that pleasant voice that could 
heal with a friendly phrase the wounds in- 
‘flicted by a lifetime of ingratitude, inquires 
who they are. “Quakers, bound to Amer- 
ica!” is the reply. There is a pause for an 
instant, and then the king, with a royal ges- 
ture, flings them his blessing, and Charles IT 
-and his Quaker subjects have parted forever. 
Hach to his fate according to his manner. 
“Now,” said old Socrates to his weeping 
friends, “it is time to part, you to live and I 
to die—which of the two things is the better 
is known only unto God.” And now the wind 
is fair and the tide is full, and the steeples of 
London are sinking in the west. Farewell, 
broad fields of Norfolk and pleasant Kentish 
woods! Farewell, ye Yorkshire moors and 
sloping Sussex downs! Farewell, old mother 
England! Our feet shall never tread upon 
your shores again, Our eyes shall never 
more behold your face; but the time will 
come when from our loins a greater Britain 
shall arise to bless a continent with English 
law and English liberty and English speech ! 

On the 6th of August (old style), 1677, 
there is excitement on the Kent. The voy- 
cage has been fair, but the ocean is wide and 
full of perils, and all are longing for the land. 
‘Suddenly a faint line appears on the horizon. 
Slowly it rises from the sea until at last the 
straining eyes of the Kent's passengers can 
make out land. It is a low, sandy beach, 
projecting far into the sea. By-and-by behind 
it appears the faint blue of distant hills, and 
at last the clear outlines of a well-wooded 
shore. The old ship turas to the northwest, 
and enters the mouth of a beautiful bay. 
This is the first view of the Western world— 
the harbor of New York. The object the 
emigrants have in view in coming here is to 
wait upon Sir Edmund Andros, the Duke of 
‘York’s lately appointed Governor of his ter- 
ritory. Accordingly the commissioners go 
-on shore. Andros receives them coldly. They 
inform him of their purpose to settle on the 
(Delaware. He feigns an ignorance of their 














authority. They remind him of the law and 
repeat how the land in West Jersey was 
granted by the king to his brother, by the 
Duke of Carteret and Berkeley, and by him 
to their grantors. It is of no use. “Show 
me a line from the duke himself,” says An- 
dros. They have neglected this precaution. 
Upon which the governor forbids them to 
proceed, and when remonstrated with touches 
his sword significantly. Here is a new and 
unexpected trouble, and it is no comfort to 
learn that John Fenwick is at the moment a 
prisoner in New York for attempting his set- 
tlement at Salem without the duke’s author- 
ity. Suddenly their perplexity is unexpect- 
edly relieved. If they will take commissions 
from him, Sir Edmund will allow them to set 
sail, but they must promise to write to Eng- 
land and abide by the result. Anxious to 
escape from the dilemma, they accept the 
proposal; Fenwick is released at the same 
time, and they set sail for the Delaware. On 
the 16th day of August—about the 26th ac- 
cording to our style—they reach the site of 
Newcastle, and presently —230 in number— 
land at the mouth of Raccoon creek. 

The few settlements of the Dutch and 
Swedes have hardly changed the original ap- 
pearance of the country, and they find them- 
selves on the borders of a wilderness. The 
Swedes have a few houses at the landing- 
place, and in these and in tents and caves 
our new comers take temporary lodging. It 
isa change from the snug homes to which 
they have been accustomed, and thé fare they 
find is rough, but there is no murmuring 
among them. “I have never heard them 
say,” wrote one of their number, who had 
herself exchanged a pleasant home in Eng- 
land for a cave, “I never heard them say, ‘I 
would I had never come,’ which it is worth 
observing, considering how plentifully they 
had lived in England.” But they were not 
given to complaining, and moreover the au- 
tumn is at hand. Without delay the com- 
missioners set out to examine the country and 
settle the terms of purchase with the Indians. 
Accompanied with Swedish interpreters they 
buy three tracts—from the Assanpink to the 
Rancocas, from Rancocas to Timber creek, 
and from Timber creek to Old Man’s creek. 
The Yorkshire purchasers choose the former 
as their share; the London decide to settle 
at Arwaumus, near the present Gloucester, 
and Daniel Wills orders timber to be felled 
and grass to be cut in preparation for the 
winter. But a second thought prevails. Why 
should we separate? We have passed through 
many perils together, we are few in numbers, 
the forests are thick and full of savages; let 
us build a town in company. It is at once 
agreed upon; where shall it be? Old Man’s 
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creek is too near John Fenwick’s colony. 
Assanpink is too far; the mouth of the Ran- 
cocas isa marsh. None of these points will 
do. About six miles above the Jast-named 
creek, within the limits of the Yorkshire 
tenth, there are two islands. One, called 
“ Matiniconk,” lies in the middle of the river, 
which here turns suddenly to the south, and 
forms a little bay. The other lies close against 
the Jersey shore, from which it is separated 
only by a narrow creek, where the tide ebbs 
and flows, and is known as “ Jegou's Island.” 
It has taken this name, not from an Indian 
chief, as is at first supposed, but from a 
Frenchman who lately lived at ‘‘ Water Lily 
Point.” On this neck of land between the 
Assiscunck creek and the Delaware river, 
opposite Matiniconk, three Dutchmen settled 
long before the surrender to the English. 
Their rights were recognized by Governor 
Carteret in 1666, and soon afterward sold to 
Peter Jegou, who, about 1668, armed with a 
license from the same authority, built on the 
point, hard by the water side, a log house 
after the Swedish fashion. It was the only 
tavern in this part of the country. And it 
was well placed, for at this point the narrow 
footpath which leads through the woods from 
the banks of the North river comes out upon 
the Delaware, and those who journey from 
Manhattan toward Virginia must cross the 
latter river at this point. This is the place 
which Governor Lovelace meant when in ex- 
pa of a journey thither some years ago, 

e directed one of his servants to “ go with 
the horse allotted by the captain, as speedily 
as you ean, to Navesink, and thence to the 
house of Mr. Jegou, right against Matini- 
conk Island, on Delaware river, where there 
are persons ready to receive you.” But the 
journey. was not undertaken, for somehow or 
other u became an object of hatred to 
the Indians, and recently (in 1670) they have 
plundered him and driven him away. His 
house was empty and deserted five years ago, 
as is mentioned by a very noted traveler. 
After a day’s journey of fifty miles, without 
seeing man or woman, house or dwelling- 
pm he says, “at night, finding an ould 

ouse which the Indians had forced the peo- 
ple to leave, we made a fire and lay there at 
the head of Delaware Bay. The next day 
we swam our horses over the river, about a 
mile, twice; first to an island called Upper 
Dinidock, and then to the mainland, having 
hired Indians to help us over in their canoes.” 
This is especially interesting, for the name of 
that traveler was George Fox. 

“ Matiniconk lies too far from the main- 
land, but Jegou’s Island is a very fit place 
for a town. It is about a mile long and half 
as wide. It lies, as I have said, on the only 
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path between the North river and the South 
and the channel in front of it is deep enough 
for ships of large burthen. Its soil is rich, 
its meadows rank with grass, its trees tall and 
luxuriant, and its green and sloping bank 
destined to be always beautiful.” The deci- 
sion in its favor is soon made, and the emi- 
grants, embarking in small boats, ascend the 
Delaware. 

Tinakonk, the residence of the ancient 
Swedish governors; Wickakoe, a small settle- 


ment of that people, close to the high bluff 


called Coaquanock,” “a splendid site for a 
town”; Takona, an ancient Indian town, and 
the mouth of the ‘Rancocas, or “ Northamp- 
ton river,” are passed in turn. It is already 
late in October, and the wild landseape lies 
bathed in the mellow glory of the Indian 
summer. Beneath a sky more cloudless than 
English eyes have been wont to see, waves 
the primeval forest, clad in the rainbow gar- 
ments of the fall. No sound breaks the still- 
ness save the plash of the oars in the water, 
or the whistling of the wings of the wild fowl 
that rise in countless numbers from the 
marshes. The air is full of the perfume of 
grapes, that hang in clusters on the banks 
and climb from tree to tree, and the stur- 
geons leap before the advancing prow. The 
startled deer stands motionless upon the 
beach ; and, hidden in the tangled thickets, 
the Indian gazes in silent wonder at the pale- 
faced strangers who have come to take his 
place in the land of his fathers. Presently 
the river seems suddenly to come to a stop. 
On the left is a gravel beach ; in the distance 
in front, an island with a steep red bank, 
washed by the rushing stream and pierced 


with swallows’ holes; to the right, a bit of 


marsh, the mouth of a silvery creek, a mead- 
ow sloping to the shore, and then a high 
bank lined with mulberries and sycamores, 
unalterably green. For the first time, and 
after so many days, the eyes of its founders 
have rested upon Burlington! Among them 


was a youth of one-and-twenty. The first of 


his family to be born in the Quaker faith, he 
had grown up amid the persecution and been 
familiar with suffering from his boyhood. A 
child of tender years, he had, wonderingly, 
followed his family, driven from their old 
home for conscience’ sake, and among his 
earliest recollections was the admonition of 
his dying father to seek a refuge beyond the 
sea. Beside him was the English maiden, 
who, in a short time, in the primitive meet- 
ing-house made of a sail taken from the 
Kent, was to become his wife. Little that 


youthful pair imagine, as they gaze for the’ 


first time on Jegou’s Island, that at the end 
of two centuries one of their name and line- 
age, looking back to them across the graves 
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of five generations of their children, would 
stand here in old Burlington to-day, and lift 
his voice in commemoration of an event in 
which they were then taking an humble but 
honorable part ! 

To be continued. 


—— +~<er-—-___—_ 
From Dewey’s Two Great Commandments. 
THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE GOSPEL. 


Let us listen to the great teacher ! 

A young man approaches him, and touched 
by the beauty of his teaching, kneels at his 
feet, and says, “good Master, what shall I do 
that I may inherit eternal life?” Jesus an- 
swers, thou knowest the commandments, and 
briefly reminds him of them. All these, he 
answers, [ have kept from my youth. The 
Master does not say—“no, you have kept 
nothing; you have done nothing; you are 
nothing but depravity and guilt.” On the 
contrary, he looks on him with affection and 
tenderness. He looks on him and loves him. 
He seems to say, “so far is well; but one 
thing thou lackest; go thy way, sell whatso- 
ever thou hast, and give to the poor; and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and 
come, take up thy cross and follow me.” 
That is—translated into a general principle, 
applicable to all times and circumstances— 
cast off all hindrances; break away from 
every passion, habit, indulgence that would 
hinder you, and take the great, all-surrender- 
ing resolution to follow conscience and the 
right, to obey God and His law, and so to 
be my —— 
. + . This is momentous teaching. It 
was so then; itisso now. There is a point 
in human experience that is more important 
than any other—than any other that can be, 
in time or in eternity. There is a point that 
is more fundamental and final to the cha- 
racter, more vital in its influence, more deci- 
sive in its bearing on our future destiny, than 
any other. There is a point, without passing 
which, no man can be satisfactorily happy ; 
and which once irrevocably passed, sets the 
whole course of a man’s being towards all the 
happiness, virtue and glory, for which being 
is given. It is the point where a man resolves 
to forsake everything wrong. It is the hour 
and the era of a fixed and unalterable deci- 
sion to be a good man, to be a righteous man, 
to be more than in name, in very deed to be 
a Christian; to enthrone conscience in the 
soul, to he the servant of a higher law than 
will or appetite, or selfish interest. It is the 
hour when a man says, “I have done wrong, 
but I will do so no more. [ will break off 
from every known sin. I will do right; come 
loss, come reproach, come death, come what- 


ever will; this one thing, this only, will I 
do.” 







































This, my brethren, is repentance; this is 
conversion; this is regeneration. This is the 
momentous epoch in human experience, pass- 
ing through which a man is “ born again.” 
For I do not understand by regeneration the 
putting of something into the heart, which 
was in no sense or degree there before; con- 
science, the sense of right, was there; some 
feeble, wavering love of the right, was there ; 
some occasional gratitude and prayer to God ; 
but now all this begins to be established into 
a principle, a habit, a law. There is a full 
and solemn self-surrendering ; there is a giv- 
ing up, a selling and putting away, of every- 
thing that hinders. Just and so far as this 
fixed resolve enters into a man’s life, does a 
settled character of goodness and piety begin 
to be formed. 

Let me add to this statement a word of 
explanation. I am not laying down any 
formal rule. Experience varies. A life may 
be tending to good, without any such marked 
epoch in it. It may come gradually to that 
decisive point, to that fixed resolve, of which 
Iam speaking. But unless it begins in that, 
or comes to that, it is never the truly good 
and Christian life. That is the only step that 
surely leads to progress. And that step can 
be taken. It is in the power of every human 
soul to take it. 

: God has given us a nature with 
elements of good in it. It is not a hateful, 
detestable—it is nut a mean, miserable, ut- 
terly perverted nature. There are beautiful 
things in our humanity; in what work of 
God is there not beauty and good? There 
are involuntary sentiments and affections in 
every moral nature that God hath made, 
which are to be admired and loved. . . 

But something beyond all this is required 
of us. All this is given; but something is, 
to be gained. All this is involuntary; but 
something is of set purpose, to be done. The 
strong and determined will is to be put forth, 
the will to be right and true and pure, the will 
to build up our souls to the highest perfection 
of which we are capable. Without this it is in 
vaio that our nature is capable of being good ; 
it will come to no good. So is the earth given 
us to work upon; so with the soil, the shower, 
the sunshine to help; but all will run to 
weeds and waste, unless we put forth a reso- 
lute and toiling hand to rear the goodly fruits 
of patient culture. 

This immense crisis in life, the first, great, 
strong resolve—I do not say that it settles 
all, it is to be followed by many another— 
but, I repeat, this solemn self-consecration is 
not duly apprehended, [ fear, by some among 
us, because they have rejectel the doctrine 
of technical conversion from native, helpless 
depravity, to imparted holines:. But let them 
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beware what they reject. There is a work to 
be done in life, to which nothing but the 
most earnest desire and fixed purpose, with 
the lowliest prayers for heavenly help, are 
equal ; aud if we understand the striving and 
agony of this great life fight with error and 
assion, this will come with a weight to our 
eart and conscience, which no other doctrine 
of conversion can ever bring to bear upon us. 
. . . The loftiness, the strength, the 
glory of life, lies in this decision for the right. 
He who has not so vowed his soul to inward 
truth and sanctity may be an aimable per- 
son in many ways; he may have good senti- 
ments and kind feelings; and yet he may not 
be a good man. How often do we see a man 
falling under the cravings of sensual passion, 
falling under the temptation to dishonesty, 
who yet has many kind feelings! No, he is 
not a good man. That old doctrine of Calvin 
has its truth—that amiableness is not holi- 
ness. The very dog is amiable—has vivid 
affections towards his master. The true man 
must rise above that, must take his stand on 
a higher plane. The resolve, and the decision 
to abide by it, is what he wants. Without 
this he is weak, and will not resist tempta- 
tion. How should he, when he cannot even de- 
termine to resist it? Without this he is no true 
man. He has not yet taken that grandest 
step in human life, the step from sentiment 
to principle , the step, I repeat it, from senti- 
ment to principle. No deep insight into the 
truth of things, into the very grounds and 
qualities of right and wrong, will he have. 
No martyrdom of sense and passion for truth 
and virtue may be expected of him; no sacri- 
fice of pleasure, profit, reputation, everything 
for allegiance to God and duty. The glory 
of life he has not yet attained. 
ee No, nor its truest joy. There is 
a joy in good-fortune; there is a far higher 
in the mind’s gain of knowledge or trath. 
But there is no joy like the joy of resolved 
virtue. Dally with sin, with temptation ; 
say, concerning any wrong thing, that allures 
the mind or the senses, * I do not know but 
I shall do it; I may; I will not decide; I do 
not know; I will see;” and I tell you that 
God and your own nature have made that to 
be an anxious, and unhappy state of mind. 
Men talk of “enjoying themselves;” but 
you do not enjoy yourself, then. Say, on the 
contrary, “I will not do the wrong thing that 
tempts me; I will not get, I will not have 
that gain or pleasure which conscience for- 
bids; I will never do it;” and you are free, 
you are disenthralled; that resolve will give 
you unspeakable joy. 
The young man in the Gospel, who could 
not resolve to follow Christ, “ went away sor- 
rowfu].” How significant is that! “He 


went away sorrowful.” He kept his wealth ; 
he kept his means of Juxury and pleasure ; 
he went away, it might seem, to the world, 
to a life of indulgence and enjoyment; but 
he went away sad at heart. Yet so it ever is, 
when the higher nature is touched. From 
all faint-hearted irresolution, from all waver- 
ing or leaning towards unlawful ends, from 
all bargaining to sell his soul for advantage, 
shall every man who knows what he is doing, 
go away with miegiving and pain. He 
doesn’t like the thing he is going todo. He 
likes the prize, but he dees not like the cost 
to honor and conscience: that is ever a bitter 
drop at bottom. Only the bad man who is 
blind, unrefiecting, abandoned by better 
thoughts, can be gay. He went away, this 
young man, touched with nobler ideas, “he 
went away sorrowful.” Oh! if he could have 
followed out the first enthusiasm of his heart 
when he kneeled before the Master, if he could 
have given up all, have given up himself, and 
said, “yes, blessed Master, I will follow 
Thee; I will be Thy disciple ”—what joy had 
been his! With what joy, like that of the 
Apostles and martyrs, would he have met 
toil, pain, persecution and death! 
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THe New YeAr.—The observance of what 
are termed “ holy-days,” and of days set apart 
for fasts and festivals, has always been dis- 
countenanced by our religious Society as in- 
consistent with the teachings of Jesus and 
His immediate followers. But the propriety 
of making the advent of a new year a special 
occasion for thoughtful introspection can 
scarcely be questioned. The tendency of such 
examination must be to deepen and strengthen 
the spiritual life, and to foster a more toler- 
ant judgment respecting the faults and fail- 
ings of others. 

Human life is often compared to a journey, 
and the years as they roll away to the mile- 
stones that mark the distance; yet the trav- 
eler knows that at the end of the route he 
will come to the place of his destination, 
while in the uncertainty that attends every 
step of the journey of life, the final goal may 
be reached at any moment. 

The recurrence of each new year, from the 
slight texure by which our hold on life is 
maintained, becomes an incentive to greater 
diligence in the pursuit of those things which 
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make life useful and happy. And in the 
failures that our self-examinations disclose, 
let us not give way to discouragement or think 
ourselves incapable of higher attainments. 
There are so few who can maintain the need- 
ful watch, who can be as mindful of others’ 
good as of their own, or make the cause of 
the needy and oppressed their cause, that we 
have reason to doubt ourselves if we find noth- 
ing in the year just closed that we regret hav- 
ing done or wish to have otherwise. 


All that a true and pure life, full of char- 
ity and good works, calls for, is adjusted in 
so nice a balance that the scale may be turned 
by the smallest thing. It is well for us to 
bear this in mind, and for the year upon which 
we have just entered to so order our lives that 
the measure we mete we shall be willing to 
receive, proving the sincerity of our own con- 
victions by our respect for the convictions of 
others, striving to make our lives useful, that 
we may leave some “ footprints on the sands 
of time”’ to encourage the fainting traveler 
on his toilsome journey. 


There is a vast amount of kiadly feeling 
lost to the world for want of expression. 
There are bruised spirits that languish and 
faint by the way for the word of sympathy 
and cheer that is withheld. It is so easy to 
crush the struggling impulses for a better life 
in the weak and faltering-—to hurt “the 
wine and the oil,” that we have need to peti- 
tion with the psalmist, “Set a watch, O Lord, 
before my mouth; keep the door of my lips.” 

In the broader outlook beyond ourselves 
and our own immediate duties, there is much 
to hope for in the year that is just begun. 
The activity of business men in seeking new 
fields of commercial enterprise on distant 
shores will doubtless open up markets for the 
surplus products of our forges and factories, 
and give employment tv the bone and muscle 
that make the strength of the nation. Hands 
that are kept busy in honest toil, with fair re- 
muneration, will not be easily turned against 
those through whose investments they earn 
their living; and busy hands bring contented 
minds and prosperous homes, and a long line 
of substantial blessings. 

For the promise of all this which the new 
year gives let us, indeed, rejoice, and, so far 


as in us lies, help forward every undertaking 
that has fur its object the welfare of the hu- 
man family. 





To ConrrisuTors.—The article sent by 
J.C. C., though no doubt interesting for the 
occasion, is not considered appropriate for 
our paper. 

M. R’s was not in shape for publication. 

WE do not publish obituary poetry unless 
it has some intrinsic merit. 





MARRIED. 

CROOKS—HALLOWELL.—On the 6th of Twelfth 
mo., 1877, under the care of Chester Monthly Meet- 
ing, Pa., of which she is a member, at the residence 
of the bride’s brother-in-law Lukens Webster, Phil- 
adelphia, Samuel Crooks, of Philadelphia, and Sarah 
Jane, daughter of the late Joshua and Susannah E. 
Hallowell, of Chester. 


ROBERTS—EACHUS.—On the 12th of Twelfth 
mo., 1877, with the approbation of Kennett Monthly 
Meeting, Joseph G. Roberts, of London Grove Month- 
ly Meeting, and Elizabeth H. Eachus, of Kennett 
Square, Pa. 





DIED. 
BALL.—On the 28th of Twelfth mo., 1877, Sarah 
J., widow of the late Aaron Ball, of Quakertown, 
Pa., in the 84th year of her age. 


BRADFIELD.—On the 25th of Twelfth mo., 1877, 
at Abington, Pa., William Bradfield, in the 74th 
year of his age. 


COMLY.—On the 28th of Twelfth mo., 1877, at 
Horsham, Pa., Margaret, wife of Lukens Comly, 
aged 85 years. 


HEACOCK.—On the 7th of Twelfth mo., 1877, at 
his residence, Plumstead, Pa., William Heacock, in 
the 88th year of his age. 


RUSSELL.—On the 17th of Twelfth mo., 1877, at 
his residenee at Union Bridge, Carrol county, Md., 
after afew days’ illness, William Russell, in the 
66th year of his age. 


RUSSELL.—On the 22d of Twelfth mo., 1877, at 
the same place, after a few days’ illness, Rebecca 
Russell (sister to the above), in the 61st year of her 
age, both members of Pipe Creek Montialy Meeting. 


TAGG.—On the 12th of Twelfth mo., 1877, at his 
residence in Warsaw, Mo., after a short illness, of 
pneumonia, Wilmot Tagg, formerly of Bedford, 
Mich. ; a member of Battle Creek Monthly Meeting. 
He was born in Sheffield, England, Third mo. 20th, 
1824. 


TOWNSEND.— On the 15th of Ninth mo., 1877, in 
Bristol, Pa., James Townsend, in the 89th year of his 
age. In the amenities of life he was-unaffectedly 
sincere, and thoroughly honest in his dealings with 
his fellow-men. He was no time-server, and pre- 
eminently conspicuous was that element of chara :- 
ter which enabled him to disregard public opinion 
when in conflict with his own convictions. He 
lived a long and useful life, and we believe has 
entered the abode “ not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens,”’ 


WILSON.—On the 15th of Twelfth mo., 1877, at 
her residence in Ercildoun, Chester county, Pa., 
Elizabeth Wilson, in her 78th year; an esteemed 
member of Fallowfield Monthly Meeting. 
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From the Popular Science Monthly. 
MICHAEL SERVETUS. 
Continued from page 717. 

The book on ‘‘ The Restoration of Christi- 
anity ” comprises a series of disquisitions on 
the speculative and practical principles of 
Christianity as apprehended by the author; 
thirty of the letters he had written to Calvin ; 
and other writings of minor importance. It 
is in this book that Servetus shows himself 
the most far-sighted physiologist of his age by 
anticipating the discovery of the circulation 
of the blood. 

Through Frelon a cooy of the book, “hot 
from the press,” was especially addressed to 
“Monsieur Johann Calvin, Minister of Ge 
neva.” We leave for the reader to imagine 
what additional anger must now have enteretl 
the Reformer’s heart, when, besides the offen- 
sive and, as he regarded it, heretical matter 
of the book, he found the letters written to 
him made public, himself publicly schooled, 
his most cherished doctrines proclaimed de- 
rogatory to God, and some of them as barring 
the gates of heaven! . What the reader, per- 
haps, could not imagine, is that the “ high- 
minded” man who had emphatically de- 
nounced the “‘ right of the sword” in dealing 
with heresy, was now ready to become instru. 
mental in having it applied to Servetus. He 
became the denunciator of Servetus to the 
Catholic authorities of Vienne; he betrayed 
friendship and trust by furnishing them with 
the documents (letters and leaves from the 
printed book, as weil as the MS. copy which 
he had kept) that would bring about his con- 
viction, and consequently his death ; and this 
was not done openly. Calvin sent the wanted 
information through a convert to the Reform, 
a young man by the name of William Trie. 
Did not the style of Trie’s letters and the 
documents show plainly the part played by 
the Reformer in the treason, he might be 
easily absolved from the charge—so cautious- 
ly had he worked to keep his treachery a 
mystery. Servetus was arrested and tried; 
he only avoided being burned alive by mak- 
ing good his escape from prison (April 17th, 
1553), in which he seems to have been aided 
by some devoted friend. All the books, how- 
ever, that could be found were seized and 
burned, together with his effigy. 

Escaped from the prison at Vienne, after 
rambling some weeks through Southern 
France, he fied to Geneva. His choice of 
this place can hardly be accounted for. Per- 
haps, though he knew that Calvin had been 
his denunciator, it never entered his mind 
that the Reformer would now take the knife 
in hand himself. In the early morning of 
some day after the middle of July he entered 
Geneva, and put up at a small hostelry on 


the banks of the lake, where he seems to have 
lived very privately for nearly a month. On 
Sunday, August 13th, he ventured impru- 
dently to show himself at the evening service 
of a neighboring church. Being recognized, 
Calvin was informed of his presence, and, 
without a moment’s delay, he again denounced 
him, and demanded his arrest. Servetus was 
at once thrown into the common jail of the 
town. 

According to the laws of Geneva, grounds 
for an arrest on a criminal charge were to be 
delivered within twenty-four hours thereafter. 
Calvin worked all night, and thirty-eight 
articles drawn from the Christianism: Resti- 
tutio were in due time presented in support of 
the charge. Another law prescribed that 
criminal charges should be made by some one 
who avowed himself aggrieved, and was con- 
tented to go to prison with the party he ac- 
cused, the law of retaliation disposing of him 
in case his charges were not made good ; and 
Calvin complied with this law, too, by means 
of a substitute. His cook, Nicolas La Fon- 
taine, was the man who now came forth as 
“ personally aggrieved by,” and prosecutor of, 
Michael Servetus ! 

The main charges against the Spaniard 
were: his having troubled the churches of 
Germany, about twenty-four years previous- 
ly, with his heresies and with an execrably 
heretical book, by which he had infected 
many; having continued to spread poison 
abroad with his Comments to the Bible, the 
Geography of Ptolemy, and lately with his 
Restoration of Christianity; having blas- 
phemed against the Trinity, the Sonship of 
Christ, his consubstantiality with the Father, 
and proclaimed infant baptism a diabolic in- 
vention; having escaped from the prison of 
Vienne; and, finally, “of having in his 

rinted books made use of scurrilous and 
lasphemous terms of reproach in speaking of 
Monsieur John Calvin and his doctrines.” 

Servetus’ reply in his preliminary inter- 
rogatory was: that he was not conscious of 
having caused any trouble to the churches of 
Germany, and defied anyone to prove it; 
that he was unaware that the book he owned 
to have had printed at Hagenau had pro- 
duced any evil; that it was true that he had 
commented on the above mentioned books, 
but he had said nothing in them that was not 
the truth ; and in the book lately printed he 
did not believe that he blasphemed, but if it 
were shown that he had said anything amiss 
he was ready to amend it; that in the book 
he wrote on the Trinity he had followed the 
teachings of the doctors who lived immedi- 
ately after Christ and the apostles; that pre- 
vious to the Council of Nicwes no Woctor of 
the Church had used the word Trinity ; that 
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his strong language against the Trinity, as 
apprehended by the modern doctors, was sug- 
gested by the belief that the unity of God was 
by them denied or annulled ; that, as regards 
infant baptism, it was his belief that none 
should be baptised who had not attained the 
years of discretion; but he added, as ever, 
that if he were shown to be mistaken, he was 
ready to submit to correction; that Calvin 
had no right to complain of the respondent’s 
abusive language, as he had been himself 
publicly abused by Calvin: he had but re- 
taliated, and shown him from his writings 
that he was mistaken in many things. 

On August 15th the Council was formally 
installed as a Court of Criminal Judicature, 
and the trial commenced, the answers of the 
priscner to the articles being generally in the 
terms of his previous examination. The court 
closed the meeting with making good a peti- 
tion of Nicolas La Fontaine to be discharged 
from prison, Servetus himself having given 
sufficient prima-facie evidence of his guilt. 
Bail was, however, required, and this was 
immediately forthcoming in the person of 
Monsieur Antoine Calvin, brother of the Re- 
former. The chef de cuisine was discharged, 
while Servetus was remanded to jail. About 
this time, in a letter t> his bosom friend Farel, 
after relating the events of Servetus’ arrest 
and of the proceedings against him, Calvin 
wrote, “I hope the sentence will be capital, 
at least.” 

It would be most interesting to follow this 
unprecedented sham-trial in all its details, as 
Dr. Willis has done, but want of space limits 
us to mere outlines of it. The party of free 
thought, or Libertines, showing sympathy for 
the prisoner, the trial assumed the character 
of a struggle between the two factions in 
Geneva. It was necessary for Calvin to nip 
in the bud the new growth of rebellion 
against his authority, and, throwing aside dis- 

uise, he now came forward as prosecutor of 
rvetus. The Spaniard’s opinions differed 
so obviously from all they had ever been led 
to believe, that it was easy for Calvin to 
satisfy the majority of the judges of Servetus’ 
culpability on theological grounds. It seems, 
however, that a feeling in favor of the pris- 
oner prevailed in thecourt; the Swisschurches, 
which, on a similar occasion, had decided 
against Calvin, were appealed to for advice, 
and the proceedings were postponed. It is 
pitiful to see how Calvin had set his heart on 
the condemnation of Servetus. He inter- 
fered with the course of justice by threatening 
the weakest among the judges, by stirring the 
feelings of his party in the council; he de- 
nounced and vilified his opponent from the 
pulpit in no measured terms, exposing his 
opinions in the most glaring and repulsive 


aspects; he tampered with the ministers of 
the Swiss churches; he formulated new and 
more elaborate articles of accusation, and to 
these, besides his own, had the signatures of 
thirteen of his fellow-ministers appended—in 
one word, he left no stone unturned to wreak 
his revenge. He wanted Servetus’ death! 
The arguments and authorities piled against 
him by Calvin were so many, and the pro- 
ceedings became so intricate, that Servetus. 
was forced to request that he might be fur- 
nished with books, and have pen, ink and 
paper supplied, in which to epitomize his de- 
fence. The jailer was directed to give him 
the books he wanted, and a single sheet of 
paper ! 

On this “ famous ” sheet Servetus, after de- 
monstrating that civil tribunals are incompe- 
tent to decide on questions bearing on religion 
only, and that heretics were either to be 
brought to reason by argument or punished 
by banishment, and not by prison, concludes = 
“Secondly, my Lords, I entreat you to con- 
sider that I have committed no cffence within 
your territory ; neither, indeed, have I been 
guilty of any elsewhere. I have never been 
seditious, and am no disturber of the peace. 
During all the time I passed in Germany I 
never spoke on such subjects [his theological 
views], save with Cicolampadius, Bucer and 
Capito; neither in France did I ever enter on 
them with anyone. I have always disavowed 
the opinions of the Anabaptists, seditious 
against the magistrate and preaching com- 
munity of goods. Wherefore, as I have been. 
guilty of no sort of sedition, but have only 
brought up for discussion certain aneient doc- 
trines of the Church, I think I ought not to 
be detained a prisoner and made the subject 
of a criminal prosecution. 

“In conclusion, my Lords, inasmuch as I 
am a stranger, ignorant of the customs of 
this country, not knowing either how to speak 
or to comport myself in the circumstances 
under which I am placed, I humbly beseech 
you to assign me an advocate to speak for me 
in my defence.” 

If a shadow of justice had ruled the trial, 
this petition would have met with success ; 
but the court took no notice of it. ‘“‘ Skilled 
in lying as he is,” said the attorney-general, 
Calvin’s tool, “there is no reason why he 


should now demand an advocate.” 
To be continued. 






















JUDICIAL OATHS. 

The Christian Union, commenting upon the 
conviction and sentence of Robert L. Case, 
of New York, for the crime of swearing to 
false statements in respect to the insurance 


says : 


company, of which he was the president, 
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“The frequency with which oaths are ad-| be over 350,000. This State, of course, con- 


ministered has had the effect to destroy all 
their sacredness in the eyes of the greater 
portion of those who take them. Mr. Case 
is not one whit more guilty than scores of 
men who daily take oaths witbout even stop- 
ping to consider whether what they swear to 
is true or not. Society first multiplies oaths 
till they are meaningless, then carelessly con- 
dones the perjury ; finally discovers the evil 
of the offence she has been creating, and 
seizes one culprit, not more guilty than his 
fellows, to make an example of him, and an 
exemplification of her own virtue. 

“In the resolutions drawn by Senator 
Conkling and passed by the Rochester Con- 
vention last September, it was stated that 
there were 140,000 officers of different kinds 
in the State of New York alone. This num- 
ber being nearly one-seventh of all the voters, 
it seems incredible; yet it is safe to assume 
that Mr. Conkling Sat carefully examined 
the subject, and that the statement is correct. 
All these officers take an oath to discharge 
their duties faithfully. A very large propor- 
tion of them renew these oaths year by year. 
Probably 20,000 official oaths would . a 
small number for each year. Immigrants to 
an average number not less than 200,000 ar- 
rive at New York annually. All heads of 
families in these, and all single men and wo- 
men, are obliged to take a custom-house oath. 
Theirnumber may be set downsafely at 75,000. 
The number of custom-house oaths taken up- 
on the entry of merchandise in the regular 
way can hardly be less than 100 a day. As 
two or three oaths must be taken on each 
entry, this would amount to 30,000 per an- 
num. The number of affidavits taken in 
judicial proceedings, or appended to official 
reports, or otherwise required by law, in this 
State, cannot possibly be less than 50,000 per 
annum; it more probably exceeds 100,000, 
but we wish to be within limits. Besides these, 
there are a vast number of oaths not particu- 
larly specified, such as the oath taken on ob- 
taining passports, the oath taken upon elec- 
tion challenges, millitary oaths, and affidavits 
taken without authority of law for private 
uses, such as proofs of loss under insurance, 
railroad claims, etc., of which there are a 
great number. We purposely omit all ac- 
count of oaths regularly taken in courts of 


justice, which doubtless exceed 100,000 per 


annum. Exclusive of these, the miscellaneous 
oaths not above enumerated cannot be less 
than 10,000 per annum, and are much more 
likely to reach 25,000. 

“ Tt will thus be seen that on a fair average 
estimate the number of oaths taken in this 
State alone every year, entirely outside of 


S Serene Open tO Sien r 


centrates within its limits business dispropor- 
tioned to its population; but after making a 
liberal allowance for that fact it is not un- 
likely that the number of oaths taken here 
amounts to nearly one-fifth of the total num- 
ber taken in the United States. Upon that 
basis, however, the annual number of oaths 
taken in the Union would amount to from 
1,000,000 to 1,250,000. 

“ We believe that Mr. Case denied that he 
took any oath; according to his account he 
simply signed the statement which was sub- 
sequently published as sworn to. However 
this fact may be, it is certain that it is an ex- 
ceedingly common practice for notaries and 
commissioners to certify to affidavits which 
were never sworn to before them. It is no 
uncommon practice for a notary to furnish 
affidavits, sixty or seventy at a time, in blank, 
with his signature at the foot of the jurat ; 
nor fora very respectable commissioner to 
sign affidavits in blank when the party mak- 
ing the affidavit has delayed his arrival, or 
for any other reason the commissioner wishes 
to avoid trouble. It is legitimate to add that 
oaths taken outside of a court of justice are 
not merely seldom administered with solemni- 
ty—they never are, except in rare cases where 
a commissioner is called in to frighten some 
poor and ignorant person. 

“‘ The true remedy for the constant perpetra- 
tion of the crime of which Mr. Case is sen- 
tenced to suffer the penalty of a constantly 
violated law is to abolish about a million of 
the superfluous and unmeaning oaths which a 
demoralizing law now imposes upon a people 
who are none too careful of the requirements 
of truth, and certainly do not need to be 
systematically educated to regard it more 
lightly.”* 


THE SUTRO TUNNEL. 


[The fact has been announced from San 
Francisco that thegreatSutro Tunnel, Nevada, 
has reached the distance of 18,400 feet into 
the mountain. The following extracts, taken 
from a letter to the Public Ledger, gives 
valuable infotmation respecting that impor- 
tant work of engineering, and shows the 
vicissitudes connected with deep mining 
operations. ] 

“Work in the tunnel was commenced Oc- 
tober 19th, 1869, the funds being limited. No 


*Would it not be better to abolish ald judicial 
oaths, which we believe have lowered the standard 
of truth speaking, and brought about the very state 
of things which is here deplored ? For an admirable 
treatise on this subject see Diamond's Essays on the 





courts of justice, must be 185,900, and may | Principles of Morality.— Eps. 
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machine labor was employed at first, and con- 


sequently the progress was slow. 

“In 1869 there were constructed 460 feet. 
In 1870, average monthly progress 1073 feet, 
equaling 1,290 feet. In 1871, average month- 
ly progress 76% feet, equaling 915 feet. In 
1872, average monthly progress 66% feet, 
equaling 815 feet. In 1873, average monthly 
progress 105,4;, equaling 1,919 feet. Machine 
drilling commenced during the year. In 1874, 


average monthly progress 223,4; feet, equal- 


ing 2,680 feet. In 1875, average monthl 
progress 310.8; feet, equaling 3,728 feet. In 
1876, average monthly progress 315}$ feet, 


equaling 3,670 feet. In 1877, average month- 


ly progress to August Ist 305 feet, equaling 
2,134 feet. 

“The temperature in the header at the 
present time is about 90° Fahr.—of the water 
about 97°. 

“Tt will be seen from this that an average 
progress of 300 feet may be relied upon, 
which is taken as a basis in establishing its 
completion on the 1st of April next. 

“ The progress of the Sutro Tunnel, as com- 
pared with that of the Mont Cenis and St. 
Gothard, is considerably in advance of these 
works. 

“The total expenditure in constructing 
the work, including all auxiliaries, was, on 
August 1st, $2,830,597.28, and it is expected 
that $250,000 will be required to complete it 
to the Comstock Lode, while to provide it 
with a double track, and bring it into com- 
plete working order with wire rope transpor- 
tation, etc., will take $500,000 more. 

“ The Sutro Tunnel is intended to facilitate 
mining operations on the Comstock Lode. 
The mines on this lode have reached a depth 
of from 1,000 to 2,300 feet, and the difficulties 
of mining have so rapidly increased that the 
cost of pumping the water from the mines at 
the present time will foot up from $2,000,000 
to $3,000,000 per annum; and the tempera- 
ture has so much increased that the ther- 
mometer stands, in the deepest portions of the 
mines, at from 95° to 120°, while the water 
in some places has a temperature as high as 
160°. Mining under these circumstances be- 
comes enormously expensive, for the miners 
can work in most places but five minutes at a 
time, when they have to retire to cooling 
places, which are specially provided, and into 
which compressed air is introduced. Auother 
man takes the pick, and he also retires before 
ten minutes are up, and thus it requires three 
or four men to handle a single pick. ; 

“The completion of the Sutro Tunnel is 
now looked for by the whole mining popula- 
tion, and in fact by all the people on the Pa- 


: cific coast, as the only remedy for the existing 


evils. The water will be drained off by the 


natural flow to the depth of 1,800 feet, and 
the current of air entering through the tunnel 
will ascend through the shafts at the mines, 
and is expected to so far cool the atmosphere 
as to permit miners to do a fair day’s work. 
A new surface, as it were, will be created on 
the 1800 foot level of the mines, from which 
point mining may progress downward with 
greater facility than that which existed at. 
the surface. The water entering the mines 
at points above the tunnel level will probably 







































y | be utilized as a motive-power to pump the: 


water from beneath, and it will be discharged. 
on the tunnel level. 

“Tt is now generally held by mining en- 
gineers that the only way to work the Com- 
stock Lode at great depths is by means of 
compressed air, which, when it is discharged 
in hot places, in expanding takes up a Jarge 
portion of the existing heat. Compressed air 
acts on this principle: Take the temperature 
of the air at the place where the compressor 
is placed, for instance at 60°. Now, five 
cubic feet say, are compressed into one foot , 
this one foot, after being compressed, would 
have a temperature of 300°—which, in fact, 
it has; but the compressors being so con- 
tracted as to surround the cylinders with a 
current of cold water, the compressed air soon 
cools off to the ordinary temperature—that is 
to say 60°. The compressed air, after being 
conveyed through pipes, reaches the hot places 
in the mines, where the temperature is say 
110°. Every cubic foot of air discharged will 
again expand instantaneously into five cubic 
feet, and enough of the 110° of heat existing 
at that point are taken up by the expanded 
air as to reduce it considerably; and it has 
been shown that the temperature even in the 
hottest places can be reduced down as low as 
60° or 70°. Supposing, for instance, that 
every cubic foot of air discharged, which ex- 
pands into five cubic feet, acts upon five cubic 
feet of air at 110°, we would have for the ten 
cubic feet an aggregate temperature of 550 
plus 60, equal to 610°, or an average temper- 
ature for each cubic foot of 61°. 

“Near the mouth of the Sutro Tunnel the 
Carson river flows, which has a considerable 
fall, and the power of which will be utilized 
for making compressed air, which will be 
sent into all the mines for purposes of cooling 
the atmosphere and for propelling, drilling 
machinery, pumps, hoisting works, etc. 

‘The day is not far distant when the coal 
mines of England will have reached such a 
depth, where such heat exists as to make coal 
mining unprofitable, and English coal miners 
will do well to look closely into the applica- 
tion of compressed air to deep mining, for 
with this agent it may be possible to mine to 
very considerable depth. 
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“ Besides draining and benefitting the mines, 


Fades slowly out the flaming hell 


the Sutro Tunnel will form a great highway |, Disease anf ain were wont to tell | 


or outlet for the minerals taken from the 
Comstock Lode. They are at present hoisted 
to the surface, and from thence carried to the 
mills on Carson river, a distance of twenty 
aniles and over.” 


—_—- + 20m - 


MORNING CONSECRATION. 


‘When first thy eyes unveil, give thy soul leave 
To do the like ; our bodies but forerun 
‘The spirit’s duty. True hearts spread and heave 
Unto their God, as flowers do to the sun. 
Give Him thy first thoughts, then, so shalt thou 
keep 
‘Him company all day, and in Him sleep. 


‘Yet never sleep the sun up. Prayer should 
Dawn with the day. There are set awful hours 
*Twixt heaven and us. The manna was not good 
After sun-rising ; far-day sullies flowers. 
Rise to prevent the sun; sleep doth sins glut 
And heaven’s gate opens when this world’s is shut. 


‘Walk with thy fellow-creatures; note the hush 
And whispers ’mongst them. There is not a 
spring 
‘Or leaf but hath his morning hymn. Each bush 
And oak doth knowI Am. Canst thou not sing? 
‘Oh, leave thy cares and follies! go this way, 
And thou art sure to prosper all the day. ' 


‘Serve God before the world; let Him not go 
Until thou hast a blessing; then resign 

‘The whole unto Him; and remember who 
Prevailed by wrestling ere the sun did shine. 

Pour oil upon the stones; weep for thy sin, 

‘Then journey on, and have an eye to heaven. 


‘Mornings are mysteries ; the first world’s youth, 
Man’s resurrection, and the future’s bud 
Shroud in their births; the crown of life, light, 
truth 
Is stilled their star, the stone, and hidden food, 
Three blessings wait upon them, two of which 
Should move; they make us holy, happy, rich. 


‘When the world’s up, and every swarm abroad, 
Keep thou thy temper; mix not with each clay; 
Dispatch necessities ; life hath a load 
Which must be carried on, and safely may. 
‘Yet keep those cares without thee, let the heart 
Be God’s alone, and choose the better part. 
Henry VAvuGHAN. 


—_——_-—+ 90> ______ 


REVELATION. 
BY F. F. 


Not only on the mouldering page 
Of a long-silent, distant age, 


‘The Great Invisible hath writ His story ; 


Deeper and richer, clearer far 
Than all the radiant saintships are, 
Shines out His present glory ! 


No more alone to seer and priest 
The Mount of Vision, God’s own feast; 


‘On whom so wills, Heaven’s grace divine, descending 


In silent ways, in unguessed haunts, 
Shall nerve true hearts to reach world-wants, 
Fine thought and action blending. 


the world’s life, through its perversions drop- 
ping 

The rieher tone, the fairer day, 

Are gently given—as God alway 

Gives—without break or stopping. 


O present, glowing, better page 

Of this live, surging, blessed age! 
Deep gift of God, to all who use it duly; 

With yision simple, wisely clear, 

I would approach your mysteries near, 

God helping to read truly! 
—Christian Register. 


0 ___—— 


MANNERS, 


I used just now that word, manners. Let 
me beg your very serious attention to it. I 
use it, remember, in its true, its ancient—that 
is, in its moral and spiritual—sense. I use it 
as the old Greeks, the old Romans used their 
corresponding words; as our wise forefathers 
used it, when they said well, that ‘‘ Manners 
makyth the man”; that manners are at once 
the efficient cause of a man’s success, and a 
proof of his deserving to succeed; the out- 
ward and visible sign of whatsoever inward 
and spiritual grace, or disgrace there may be 
in him. I mean by what our Lord meant 
when He reproved the pushing and vulgar 
arrogance of the Scribes and Pharisees, and 
laid down the golden rule of all good man- 
ners, “ He that is the greatest among you, let 
him be the servant of all.” Next I beg you to 
remember that all, or almost all, the good man- 
ners which we have among us—courtesies, re- 
finements, self-restraint and mutual respect— 
all which raises us socially and morally above 
our forefathers of 1,500 years ago—deep- 
hearted men, valiant and noble, but coarse 
and arrogant and quarrelsome—all that, or 
almost all, we owe to Christ, to the influence 
of His example, and to that Bible which tes- 
tifies of Him. Yes, the Bible has been for 
Christendom, in the cottage as much as in 
the palace, the school of manners; and the 
saying that he who becomes a true Christian 
becomes a true gentleman is no rhetorical 
boast, but a solid, historic fact.— Canon Kings- 
ley in “Good Words.” 





From Schermerhorn’s Monthly. 
HABITS OF SLEEP. 


It is the custom with many persons to neg- 
lect all systematic regulation of the hours and 
conditions of sleep, while very many others 
systematically interfere with the demands of 
nature in regard to physical rest. The for- 
mer class spend such time in bed as may not 
be absorbed by their various occupations, and 
pay no attention to the body’s want of repose 


except when they “feel sleepy,” or have no- ° 


thing to tempt them to sit up beyond the 
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usual hour for retiring. A party, a new book, 
an unfinished piece of work will readily in- 
duce them to protract the waking period into 
the “ wee, small ” hours, and they doze or rise 


in the morning according to the exigencies of 


their plans for theday. The latter class pro- 
ceed on the theory embodied in the rhyme, 
so unwelcome to childhood’s ears— 
“ Early to bed and earlv to rise 
Makes a man healtby, wealthy and wise ;” 

and make it a rule to be up and doing at a 
specified early hour, even if the drowsy senses 
have to be violently roused in order to main- 
tain it. 

The habits of sleep have so important a 
bearing upon physical health and vigor, that 
it is worth while for parents to give them 
more consideration than is usually bestowed 
upon them. It is a fatal mistake to allow 
anything to abridge the amount of sleep re- 
quired by growing children. During child- 
hood and youth the constitution should -be 
built up and fortified for the inevitable wear 
and tear of maturer life. All the sound sleep 
that can be regularly secured contributes to 
the great reserve fund of vitality. It is hardly 
possible for the boy or girl who takes daily 
open air exercise in fair measure to sleep too 
much. Time should be secured in two ways: 
by a quiet evening closed by reasonably early 
retiring, and by non-interference with the 
natural demands of the body in the morning. 
It is a custom very injurious to health which 
permits young people to join their elders on 
exciting social occasions after eight o’clock. 
Not only the late bedtime, often near mid- 
night, but the agitation of the nerves and the 
untimely activity of the brain are inseparable 
from this thoughtless indulgence. Often sleep 
does not begin until long after the immediate 
occasion of the excitement has passed, and 
when it does come, it is troubled and broken. 
The same injury is often wrought by evening 
study. We have no hesitation in saying that 
the last waking hour should never be given 
to study, but to some quieting occupation 
which shall be favorable to a quick ‘“‘ drop- 
ping off” when the head is laid upon the pil- 

ow. This is a good rule for everybody, and 
if adopted universally, would add immensely 
to the general power of endurance and ac- 
complishment. But for children it is an ab- 
solute condition of healthy growth. The 
seeds of many nervous diseases in mature life 
have been sown in youth by habits of mental 
activity after eight o’clock. 

The hour of rising should not be fixed. 
We know that this will seem a hard saying 
to thrifty housekeepers. Breakfast at an 
early hour is deemed one of the essential 
points of good management. Wedo not dis- 
pute this, nor forget that circumstances in 








many families require that the morning 


meal should not be late. It is not necessary 
that it should be. If the general suggestions 
about retiring given above are followed, the 
children will seldom fail to be on hand at the 
breakfast table. But if nature calls for extra 
sleep, her voice should not be drowned by a 
bell or a peremptory summons to get up. 
There is no danger of lazy habits being formed 
when a child is well, and goes to bed at the 
proper time in a quiet frame of mind. 

The individual constitution of every child 
must also be studied in regard to habits of 
sleep. Some cannot easily fall asleep, or are 
easily waked in the night; some cannot rise 
at once on waking without inducing headache 
or palpitation, and some cannot do any kind 
of work before breakfast without - injury. 
Sleeping with another proves detrimental to 
not a few, and if it were practicable, doubt- 
less all would be benefitted by having separate 
beds. In every case, however, the thorough 
ventilation of bedrooms is indispensable to 
health. Many a consumptive is the victim 
of a constitution enfeebled by a long period 
of nightly confinement in impure air. Better 
put your child to sleep in a shed than in the 
tightly closed chamber where he must breathe 
over the gas which his lungs have rejected 
during the first hour of repose. 

The influence of regularity in habits of 

sleep can hardly be overrated. It does not 
avail tu observe healthful conditions five 
nights out of seven only, with the expectation 
that two weekly departures from the wiser 
plan will make but little difference. The two 
evenings of excitement and late hours will 
disturb the system and prevent sound sleep 
on other nights than these invaded by the ir- 
regularity. The child’s constitution is sensi- 
tive and easily overstrained, and though 
damage done to it may be hidden, it will ap- 
pear in the disablities of later life. 
It should be added, in behalf of thosechil- 
dren whose homes are in our large cities, that 
six o’clock dinners are unfavorable to sound 
and early sleep. It may bea choice of evils 
for the busy merchant to defer his chief meal 
until he can take time to digest it, but his 
children should not be obliged to follow his 
example. In this, as in all family arrange- 
ments, the parents’ first care should be to give 
their children health; wealth and wisdom 
will then follow not very far off. H 





ITEMS. 


Toe City of Peking, on her last voyage, 
brought 100 packages of silk worm eggs from Japan 
to San Francisco, consigned to a firm in Italy. 

Ay exhibition of mole skins at the recent Exposi- 
tion at Morelia, Mexico, has led to the establishment 
of a factory in Mexico for the manufacture of gloves 
from mole skin. 
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Iraty.—Negotiations have commenced between 
Italy and the United States with the view of modi- 
fying the treaty of 1868, relative to the rights and 
privileges of the consuls of the two countries. 


Tue opening of the Ashley River Railroad com- 
pletes the coast line of railway ftom New York to 
Jacksonville, Florida, and enables passengers to go 
through without a transfer. The railroad bridge 
across the Ashley river, near Charleston, S. C., be- 
ing also finished, arrangements will soon be made 
by the Post-office Department for a fast mail service 
of ninety-six hours between New York and Havana, 
via Cedar Keys and Key West, Florida. 


Ir has been frequently observed that in libraries 
lighted with gas the covers of books bound in Rus- 
sia, and especially those bound in calf, are soon de- 
stroyed. Prof. A. H. Church has discovered that 
the injury thus caused to books is due to the sul- 
phur contained in the gas. In the cover of a book 
he found 6.21 per cent. of free sulphuric acid and 
2.21 per cent. of combined acid. When the products 
of coal gas combustion are so destructive, the sub- 
stitution of some other light for libraries is deserv- 
ing of attention —Fz. paper. 


Paris Exposition.—The Paris exposition bill au- 
thorizes the President to appoint a Commissioner 
General at a salary of $5,000; twenty additional 
Commissioners at $1,200—two to be nominated from 
each State by the governor thereof, and the Presi- 
dent appoints twenty-four additional Honorary Com- 
missioners, one at least to be a resident of each of 
the Territories. $175,000 are appropriated to pay 
the necessary expenses, and the articles to be ex- 
hibited are to be transported to France in a public 
vessel or vessels. Two ships and a steamer will be 
ready to sail in the Second and Third months, under 
direction of the Secretary of the Navy, with goods 
for the French Exhibition. The Supply, the first 
vessel to be loaded, will sail from New York, under 
command of Commander Kirkland, who was chief 
officer of the same vessel when she carried out 
goods for the Vienna Exhibition. The Constitution 
will probably be the next vessel to sail, and will 
load at Philadelphia. 


Tue Eastern War.—The following advices have 
been received at London, on the 26th ult.: “A Rus- 


sian official despatch, dated Bogat, states that Tur- 
kish prisoners from Plevna are dying of cold, and 
that it is impossible to afford them any aid.” On 
the 28th the London Times correspondent at the 
headquarters of the Russian Rustchuk army says: 
“The snow is over two feet deep, and all operations 
are suspended; two soldiers and many beasts per- 
ished ; transport service to the bridges crossing the 
Danube at Sistova and Petroshani is interrupted ; 
there are no sledges here to replace the wagons ren- 
dered useless by the snow. The quartermaster’s de- 
partment has declared that it cannot supply food 
for the cavalry here. One regiment of Cossacks is 
about to start for Roumania to obtain provender.”’ 
On the 29th the London Advertiser publishes : “ We 
understand that the Sultan has solicited the British 
Government to approach the Czar with a view to 
bring about negotiations for peace, and the British 
Government has consented to do so.” 





NOTICES. 
PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION 

will meet at Girard avenue Meeting-honse on Sixth- 
day evening, 11th inst., at 8 o’clock. 

Subject for consideration: ‘“ Methods of Instruc 
tion for Intermediate Classes.” All are invited. 

Rosert Tinney, Clerk. 

Circular Meeting First mo. 6th, at Frankford, 
Philadelphia, at 3 P.M. Let there be a general at- 
tendance of Friends at this ancient meeting-house. 





FRIENDS’ CHARITY FUEL ASSOCIATION. 

Stated Meeting to-night (First mo. 5th), 8 o’clock. 
Amendment of rules to be considered. 

ALFRED Moors, Clerk. 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL GENERAL CONFERENCE. 

The next session of this organization will be held 
in Baltimore at the time of the Quarterly Meeting 
in Second month, 1878. The several associations 
should forward reports and appoint delegates ; and 
in order that it may be an interesting and profitable 
season, essays on subjects connected with the cause 
are solicited. J. Wa. HuroHinson, } Clerks 

Anniz CaLey, e 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending First month 1, 1878. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott,| Re 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 

















PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
rted by J. H. 
mmission Merchants, 248 No. 


Sxconp-DaY, 12th mo. 31.—The market 
for beef cattle was active to-day, and, 


Roberts & Bros. 
with a large falling off in the receipts, 


| ER 10254@10274 Delaware avenue. prices advanced A@Xe- per Ib. o 
State 6s 2d series........ ereeeceee 10544@10534 Subject to Market fluctuations. quote choice at 7@74¢.; prime at 64@ 
State 5s new loan 11034@111 Butter, Prints, per b. 30 | 6%c; fair to good at 54@64c., and 
Cincinnati 7—30 ......0...0000088 102 @ Rolis, Pa. & West’n, “ 22@ 24/|common at 34%@5%c. ceipts, 1500 
City 68 DOW.....ssereree evecsseeelll @11214 South Ohio & Ind... “ a0 head. 
City 68 Old .rr0e..sereeeerereeeeeee 1054%@ N. Y. State Firkins, “ 27| Cloverseed sold in a small way at 74 
Cam & Atlantic RR 2 m 6s... 97 @ Eggs—Fresh, per dod........ 28 | @8i4c. Timothy was neglected, but 
Del & Bound Brook RR 7s.. 97 @ Western, - geen 23@ 26 | flaxseed was wanted at $1.52. 
Phil & Erie 1st m 68........00+ 103} Poultry—Chickens, per lb.. 10@ 11| Wheat attracted very little attention, 
Phil & Erie RR 7s. -101 102 Turkeys, “ .» 12@ 14|without change in values. Sales of 
PT & B 7Sseesesereseesees eewseee BH Ducks, “ ..  9@ 10 | 6000 bushels at $1.40@$1.42 for red, $1.43 
Phil & Reading RR 7s '93...112 @ Geese, “ .» _8@ 9 | @$1.46 for amber, $1.33 for ungraded 
Reading RR SCTiP.......00+-00 66} 67 Lard, prime, — * ww. 74%@ 9 | spring, and $1.48@$1.50 for white. Rye 
Reading RR newW € 78.......0 5640 Live Calves, prime Milch.... 54@ 714 | met a limited demand, and 800 bushels 
Reading RR C M 78 Faeesesees 101 @101}4 | Live Cattle, per Ib .......e.0+ @ 45| were taken at 67c. for Southern and 73c. 
PC & Bt Louis RR 73B.... 00008 814@ Prime Sheep, “ ooo 3@ 5/|for Penna. Corn was quiet, but values 
West Jersey RR 738.....c00eee 92%e@ Spring Lambs, per head...... 3 00@ 4 00 | were without quotable change. Oats 
Lehigh Navi r loan..........00 102 Potatoes, white, per bbl...... 2 00@ 2 75 | moved slowly. 
Lehigh Navi g )oan........s00 87 Jerseysweet, “ .... 250@ 275) Hogs met an active demand at an ad- 
Lehigh Valley RR core 4044@ 4036 | Apples, per DbI.....cs0e.sceereees 3 00@ 4 00 | vance. Sales at544@5%c. for common, 
Minehill RR.........s0e-seeeeee - 0 @ Cranberries, per crate......... 2 00@ 2 50 | and 64@6\c. for good. Receipts, 3600 
Nesquehoning Val RR........ 47 @ Cabbage, per 100........ eceeeeees 2 00@ 3 00 | head. 
Northern Pacific prfd + 1244@ Wool, tub-washed, per Ib... 37@ 40} During the past week there were 
Northern Central R - 16 Feathers, choice live geese. 40@ 50 | weighed and sold 171 loads of hay and 
ee RR.. + 3236@ we = _ per 1 om = okt oe loads of straw at the my od _ 
poseete ° Cheese, ‘ac r lb. et, at an average of: Prime tim- 
Phila & Erie RR.... - 10 3 104% “ — Western, - Pe ie i rage price 





Lehigh Navigation.....-.0.06.1008 1 4 


2@ 
Buckwheat flour, per 100.... 2 75@ 3 00 


othy, 75@80c.; mixed, 65@75c.; straw, 
50@65c: per 100 lbs, 
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FRIENDS’ CENTRAL 


DRY GOODS STORE 


S. W. Cor, Seventh and Arch Sts. 


Just received a new lot of Black Silks from 7éc. up. 

Also a well selected stock of Plain Dress Goods, suitable for 
Friends’, comprising 

Cashmere Debege’s, 25c. Madonnas, 3714. .« 

Merinoes and Cashmeres in all colors. 

Mohairs, Bombazines, Poplins, Etc. 

Book Muslin Handkerchiefs and Cap Materials of all kinds’ 


Long and Square Bound Blanketand Thibet Merino Shawls. 
Neat Figured Percals. 


N. NEWLIN STOKES, JR. 


N. B—A full line of Underwear for Men, Women and 
Children. 


$25.00. REDUCTION! $25.00. 


PLAIN COATS 


Made to measure, of Imported Black or Brown 
Cloth with Silk Velvet Collar for $25.00 and up- 
ward ; other garments in proportion. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Tailor, 


(Successor to Chas. C. Jackson.) 


531 ARCH St, Philadelphia. 
Dr. RIDGWAY H. LAMB, 


DENTIST, 
512 N. THIRD St., Philadelphia, 
(Al Moorestown, N, J., every 2d, 6th and 7th-day morning.) 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. 


LL. & R. L. TYSON, 


No. 249 South ELEVENTH STREET. 


Staple Trimmings, Dress Linings, best Berlin and 
American Zephyrs, also agood assortment of Woolen 
Yarns and Knit Goods. Wool Waddings direct 
from the manufacturer, which we will sell wholesale 
or retail. Friends’ Book-muslin handkerchiefs, and 
all the materials for caps. 


FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. 
ESTABLISHED 1835. 





JOSEPH FUSSELL & SON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


OMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 


For the retail trade, 
Nos. 2 and 4 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WOODSIDE. 


A home boarding school for small children, in 
a Friends’ family. Best of care. Home comforts 
and moral culture. Terms moderate. Address 

MARY A. GILBERT, 
Carversville, Bucks Oo., Pa. 





WANTED. 


An energetic, responsible man of integrity in 
each neighborhood as agent for our Ammoniated 
Superphosphate. Our Superphosphate is carefully 
manufactured, uniform in quality and guaranteed 
analysis, and is-much liked in every neighborhood 
where it has been introduced. The right men can 
do well. As to the character of our Fertilizers, 
we refer, by permission, to S. P. Sharpless, State 
Assayer of Massachusetts, 114 State Street, Boston, 
and John I. Carter, Supt. Eastern Pa. Experimen- 
tal Farm, West Grove, Pa. Samples and other 
particulars on application. 

THOS. WARING & BRO., 
Colora, Cecil county, Md. 


7 ANTED.—A NEAT YOUNG WOMAN TO 
assist in taking care of children, sewing, 
house-work, or in any way required. Other help 
kept. A member of the Society of Friends pre- 
ferred. She will be regarded as one of the family. 

References exchanged. Address G, C., 
Care of Friends’ Intelligencer. 


LADY, EDUCATED, ENTERPRISING, ENER- 
getic and experienced, desires a literary po- 

sition, or one of trust and responsibility. 
Address AB OC, 1331 Pine Street, City. 


KANSAS! 


All about its Soil, Climate, Resources, Products, Laws 
and its People are given in the KANSAS FARMER, a 10- 
page weekly, in its15th year. Post paid, three moaths, 50 
cents. Address J. K. HODSON, Topeka, Kansas. 

Has quickly taken a high — among agricultural jour- 
nale=dh Y. Tribune. e have considered it among the 
best of our exchanges, and a worthy representative of the 
West.— Practical Farmer, Phila. Our Kansas friends should 
feel much pride in the high character and sterling worth of 
their state agricultural paper.—National Live- Journal, 
We cheerfully credit it with being one of the best edited of - 
of our on agricultural exchanges.—Spirit of the Times, 
New York. 





J. WM. HUTCHINSON. 
Lateof Baltimore. 


HUTCHINSON BRO’S. 


Successors to Vinton & Hutchinson, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE CUSTOM SHIRTS, 


No. 869 BROADWAY, 
2d door below 18th st. New York. 


Samples made subject to approval. Directions for meas- 
uring sent by mail. Goods delivered to any part of 
the country, free of express charges. 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
Ss. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 

and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 

Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 

ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 

to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored, 
No. 596 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD 4, 


“R. . HUTOHINSON. 








FRIENDS’ 
MARIA C, PARTENHEIMER, 


INTELLIGENCER. 





ENGRAVED ‘FORMS 


BONNET MAKER, |MARRIAGE GERTIFIGATES 


No. 545 North Tenth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 S. 11th St., Phila. 





Seeds, Iimplenfents, Machi. 
EVERYTHING ,,, Seeds, Implenien 
ew Caialogue, 200 Illustra 


= mailed on receipt 10 cent 


tam 
A. B. COHU, 


197 Warer Sr., N. Y 
Thorough Preparation for Business ! 


BRYANT & STRATTON S 
USINESS COLLECE 


And Telegraphic Institute, 
fos $.T¢ Tenth St. ennaceipnie Pa. 
ies. Tel tciricam 6 wi in charge 
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RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 


(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1116 Citron St. 


CHANDELIERS 
And Bracket Lamps. 
Best Quality Silver- 

Plated 
PLATE GUARANTEED 


¥F and Domestic 
Bron enea Fancy Ornaments 


A. J. WEIDENER, 


Re a Second Street, Phila., Pa. 


GAML. B. 
No. 256 oN. Twentieth St. 









For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY,. 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 
boxes. Price, $4.00; Filled up, $8.00 

Invitation and visiting cards written, printed or 
engraved in the best manner at as low rates as any 
in the city, also a full assortment 


PLAIN AND FANCY STATIONERY. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
_106 ARCH STREET. Phila 


- CARPETINGS. 
ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE, 


MATTINGS,OIL CLOTHS, MATS, etc. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Sccond St. Phila. 


‘ HOLIDAY GIFT.—A beautifully finished photo- 
graph by Chillman, 18 S. Eighth Street. 


MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 7O1l ARCH STREET. 
ASSETS, $134,957.36. 


ON EITHER THE MUTUAL OR OASH PLAN. 


Insures inst Loss or Dama - by Fire on Houses, Stores 
and other Buildings, limited or Perpetual, and on Fur- 
-niture, Goods, ‘ares, Merchandise. Lumber, ete. 


DIRECTORS: 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Girard Life Ins., 683 Chest. St. 
ALAN WOOD, Sheer-Iron, 519 Arch street. 
THOMAS MATHER, Lumber, Broad & Wallace Streets 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Fire Insurance, 701 Arch st. 
WILLIAM P. REEDER, 501 Commerce street. 
FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, Notions, 235 Chestnut street. 
THOMAS E. BENNETT, Dry Goods, 112 N. Ninth street. 
CHAS. LIPPINCOTT, Soda Water Fountains, 925 Filbert st. 
SAMUEL W. JACO3S, Carriages, 617 Arch street 
WM. H. JONES, Agricultura! Implements, 1621 Market st. 
SAMUEL 8. ASH, Upholsterer, 21 & 23 N. Tenth street. 
CALVIN TAGGART, 104 North Delaware Avenue. 


THIER. Pres. THOS. MATHER, 7 
WOODY cree” 6 | | TERS OnAPEAN: greet 


» 





Each number contains TairTy-tTwo Paces of reading, many 
fine Woodcut Illustrations, and one Cotorep Piare. A beau- 
tiful Garden Magazine, printed on elegant paper, and full of 
information. 1n English and German. Price, $1.25 a year; 
five ip cognen, 58 $5.00. : 

2 Flower and Vegetable Garden, 50 cents in 
r covers; in elegant cloth covers, $1.00. 
k's Catalogue, 300 Illustrations. only 2 cents. 
Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y, 

















